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Chief Justice of England on Mr. Rufus Isaacs', then Lord Reading's,
appointment as Viceroy of India in 1921.

Sir Charles Russell, aftenvards the first Lord Russell of Kill-
owen and Lord Chief Justice of England, was then at the height
of his powers and position at the Bar, a tremendous personality
with massive head, burning dark eyes and resonant voice, who
seemed by his mere presence to reduce his fellow-men to less than
life size.

The impression he made upon Rufus Isaacs on this first occa-
sion of proximity was never to be effaced and he remained always
in his memory as the greatest figure ever seen in action in a court
of law.

Of the other counsel only Mr. (aftenvards Sir Charles) Matthews
rose to distinction, filling after a successful career at the criminal
bar the onerous office of Director of Public Prosecutions with
conspicuous ability.

It cannot be said that any great opportunities for publicity
fell to the lot of either Mr. Lawrence or Mr. Rufus Isaacs, for
throughout the eleven days of the hearing neither opened his
mouth $ while the heavyweights hammered at one another, their
seconds had to be content with silently and reverently holding the
sponge and towel.

But, though he took no audible part, the case was of immense
value to Rufus Isaacs for many reasons other than the purely
financial one, for here he was sitting in the thronged court not
as a humble spectator but as an actual participant with an imposing
pile of papers before him, with the incalculable advantage of
knowing the story from the inside and thus being able to turn the
experience to great profit by studying at close quarters the methods
of the opposing champions and the points which they selected
or rejected from the material before them. There was also always
the chance that some solicitor or solicitor's managing clerk among
the shifting audience might remark the good-looking and alert
young man and make mental note of his readily remembered
name.

The public were not disappointed in their quest for sensation.
After Sir Henry James's opening address Sir George Chetwynd
occupied the witness box for three days, facing for the greater
part of the time a raking cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell,
who made special play with some letters passing between Sir
George Chetwynd and the jockey Wood, and containing phrases
which were at best ambiguous and at worst damning.

After Sherrard had given his evidence in almost inaudible
tones, there commenced to and from the box a motley procession